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amidst the gaiety of the conversation it is in- 
terrupted by the second parenthetical " pur," 
with the speaker's laughing comparison of her 
lovers to shuttlecocks that she plays with "till 
they be downe." 

The passage itself will make what I have said 
clearer (Halliwell's Ed. of Marston's Dramatic 
Works, 1856, Vol. I, p. 272 ff.) : 

Luc(ia). Madam, here is your shuttlecock. 

Mel(etza). . . . Come, you, You prate: yfaith, 
lie tosse you from post to piller! 

Oel(ia). You post and I piller. 

Mel. No, no, you are the onely post; you 

must support, prove a wench, and 
beare; or else all the building of your 
delight will fall — 

Cel. Downe. 

Lyz. What, must I stand out? 

Mel. I, by my faith, til you be married. 

Lyz. Why do you tosse then? 

Mel. Why, I am wed, wench. 

Cel. Pree thee to whome? 

Mel. To the true husband, right head of a 

woman — my wit, which vowes never 
to marry till I meane to be a fool, a 
slave, starch cambrick ruffs, and make 
candells ( pur ) ; tis downe, serve again, 
good wench. 

Luc. By your pleasing cheeke, you play well. 

Mel. Nay, good creature, pree thee doe not 

flatter me. ... I have a plaine 
waighting wench . . . she shall 
never have above two smockes to her 
back, for thats the fortune of desert, 
and the maine in fashion or reward of 
merit (pur); just thus do I use my 
servants. I strive to catch them in 
my racket, and no sooner caught, but 
I tosse them away; if he flie wel, and 
have good feathers, I play with them 
til he be downe, and then my maide 
serves him to me againe; if a slug, 
and weake-wingM, if hee bee downe, 
there let him lie." 

A detailed account of battledore and shuttle- 
cock would doubtless give further information 
about the exact use of " pur " in the game. It 
seems clear, however, from this passage that it 
signals the falling of the shuttlecock to the 
ground and consequently the temporary dis- 
continuance of the game. Shakespeare bor- 
rows this technical term from the game, and 
with transferred meaning applies it to Parolles 



who has been struck down by the force of for- 
tune's blows. In this connection it is of interest 
to recall that we have in our common "tossed 
from pillar to post " a phrase that preserves 
the technical terms of battledore and shuttle- 
cock to describe the buffetings of fortune. In 
calling Parolles "a pur of fortune's," the 
comparison of man to a shuttlecock tossed from 
pillar to post is carried a step further. In the 
Clown's words, Parolles has been more than 
merely " tossed from pillar to post " ; he has 
suffered so much that he can no longer sustain 
himself amidst the blows of fortune; and, fall- 
ing to the ground, has become a "pur of 
fortune's." 

M. P. TlLLEY. 

University of Michigan. 



SOURCES OF AN ECLOGUE OF FRAN- 
CISCO DE LA TORRE 

The little volume of poems of Francisco de 
la Torre, published by Quevedo at Madrid in 
1631/ contains eight eclogues which in beauty 
of form and language are entitled to be ranked 
with the best pastoral poetry in the Spanish 
language. His third eclogue, entitled Eco, is 
exquisite in its charming simplicity. The shep- 
herd Amintas, after bidding his dog Melampo 
guard his sheep from the wolf, lies down to 
lament the indifference of Amarilis. He calls 
upon Echo whose voice still fills the woods, 
as she mourns eternally the loss of her Nar- 
cissus. Then he asks Mother Nature to receive 
his weary body, and begs unhappy Echo to join 
him in his grief. 

The introduction, consisting of fourteen 
lines, is a translation of the opening verses of 
the eclogue entitled Iolas of Andrea Navagero, 
who, it will be remembered, suggested to Boscan 

1 This volume was reprinted at Madrid in 1753 
and Mr. Archer M. Huntington published a facsimile 
of the rare first edition at New York in 1903. The 
eight eclogues may also be read in Vol. VII of Se- 
dano's Parnaso espanol, Madrid, 1773. 
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in the year 1526 the advisability of attempting 
to employ Italian measures in Spanish poetry. 
A comparison of the following lines with the 
introduction to Francisco de la Torre's third 
eclogue will show the extent of the Spanish 
poet's indebtedness. 2 

Pascite, oves, teneras herbas per pabula laeta, 
Pascite, nee plenis ignavse pareite campis: 
Quantum vos tota minuetis luce, refectum 
Feeundo tantum per noctem rore resurget. 
Hine dulci distenta tumescent ubera laete, 
Sufficientque simul fiscellae, et mollibus agnis. 
Tu vero vigil, atque canum fortissime, Teucon, 
Dum pascent illse late per prata, luporum 
Incursus subitos, 9*vasque averte rapinas. 
Interea hie ego muscoso pro9tratus in antro 
Ip9e meos solus mecum meditabor amores: 
Atque animi curas dulci 9olabor avena. 3 

The remaining ninety-four lines of Fran- 
cisco de la Torre's third eclogue are almost a 
literal translation of Navagero's Latin eclogue 
entitled Aeon, in which the poet begs Echo to 
share his grief at the cruelty of the nymph 
Telayra. The last eight lines of the Latin 
version were not translated by Francisco de la 
Torre, but with this exception, the two versions 
are practically identical. 

In addition to the fact that many of the 
poets of the Renaissance interpreted the clas- 
sical doctrine of imitatio as justification for bor- 
rowing the ideas of another author, and that 
translations from a foreign tongue were re- 
garded as a legitimate form of scholarship, we 
can in no wise bring the charge of plagiarism 
against Francisco de la Torre since he did not 
publish his own verse. 4 I have indicated the 
sources of his third eclogue merely in order to 



2 Andreae Naugerii, Opera Omnia, Venetiis, 1754, 
pp. 180-81. 

3 For the indebtedness of Ronsard in his second 
eclogue to Navagero's tolas, see an article by Paul 
Kuhn entitled L'Influence nco-latine dans les eglogues 
de lionsard, published in the Revue d'histoire litte- 
raire de la France, Vol. XXI, 1914, pp. 317-25. 

4 For the indebtedness of Francisco de la Torre to 
sonnets of Torquato Tasso, Giambattista Amalteo 
and Benedetto Varchi, see James Fitzmaurice-Kelly, 
Eistoria de la literatura espanola, Madrid, 1913, pp. 
242-43. 



furnish additional evidence of the influence of 
Navagero's poetry on Spanish literature. 6 

J. P. WlCKERSHAM CRAWFORD. 
University of Pennsylvania. 



P. Sipma, Phonology and Grammar of Modern 
West Frisian with phonetic texts and glos- 
sary. (Publications of the Philological So- 
ciety, II.) London, Oxford University Press, 
1914. vii + 175 pp. 

No other Germanic language is so closely 
related to Anglo-Saxon and English as the Old 
Frisian. The similarity when looked at from 
the point of view of historical phonetics, is so 
perfect that Anglo-Saxon may be regarded as 
one of the Early Frisian dialects. Its separa- 
tion from the other Frisian dialects in the 
course of the fifth century meant for Anglo- 
Saxon a separate history and accordingly the 
development of many individual peculiarities. 
In spite of these peculiar Anglo-Saxon traits, 
however, the comparison of the Frisian dialects 
remains most instructive and one of the most 
important aids for the study of Anglo-Saxon. 

Unfortunately our records of the Old Frisian 
language are rather scant. With the exception 
of a few not very important Runic inscriptions, 
there are hardly any records left of the period 
contemporary with Anglo-Saxon. The sources 
generally called ' Old Frisian ' should, strictly 
speaking, be termed Middle Frisian, inasmuch 
as they are contemporary with Middle High 
German, Middle Low German, Middle English, 
etc. These sources, moreover, consist almost ex- 
clusively of collections of Frisian laws. If we 
apply to these the term 'literature,' we might 

5 Menendez y Pelayo mentioned the fact that the 
delightful coplas of Castillejo entitled Al Amor preso 
is a paraphrase of Navagero's epigram, De Cupidine 
et Hyella, and that the last lines of Fernando's can- 
cion A I Sueno, are derived from a sonnet by the same 
poet. See Antologia de poetas Uricos castellanos, 
Madrid, 1908, Vol. XIII, p. 79. Estevan Manuel de 
Villegas also translated Navagero's epigram, De 
Cupidine et Hyella. 



